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Historical and Statistical View of the Colony of Victoria 
By G. M. Bell, Esq. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, Monday, 19th June, 1854.] 

Australasia, or Australia, has been characterised as a maritime 
division of the globe, distinguished from the older terrene divisions 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, on account of its having no 
one continent of that particular name, but including, like other divi- 
sions of the world, various kingdoms circumscribed by one shore. In 
this respect it is considered a kind of anomaly in geographical calcu- 
lation. It comprehends a tract of ocean bounded on the north by 
the equator, on the east by a line drawn on the 186th degree of east 
longitude to the 55th degree of south latitude, on the south by the 
55th parallel, and on the west by a line drawn from the North West 
Cape of Hapau, on the east of the islands of Mysol, Timorlant, and 
Coram, to the 65th degree of east longitude on the 55th parallel, 
making an irregular four-sided figure, extending upwards of 5,000 
miles in average breadth from east to west, and about 3,200 from 
north to south. Under the general name Australasia are included 
the islands in the Pacific, distinguished as Polynesia, and also New 
Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand, and the islands in their neigh- 
bourhood. This arrangement has, of late years, been adopted by 
most writers. Others have preferred the name Australia as being 
more in accordance with the primitive appellation Terra Australia, or 
Southern Land. 

The discovery of the islands of Australasia may be briefly de- 
scribed. Papua, or New Guinea, was discovered by the Portuguese 
under D. Eorge de Meneses, in 1526 ; New Holland by the Dutch 
and Spaniards about the year 1542, although the first authentic 
account of its being visited is dated 1606 ; Solomon's Islands by the 
Spaniards under Alonso de Mandana in 1567 ; the New Hebrides by 
the Spaniards under De Quiross and De Torres in 1606, afterwards 
explored by Captain Cook, who gave them their present name, in 
1774 ; New Britain, New Ireland, &c, by the Spaniards under Le 
Maire and Shouten in 1646 ; Van Dieman's Land and New Zealand 
by the Dutch under Abel Jansen Tasman in 1642 ; St. Paul and 
Amsterdam by the Dutch under Ylaining in 1696; Kerguelen'a 
Land, or Island of Desolation, by the French under M. de Kerguelen 
in 1772 ; and New Caledonia by the British under Captain Cook in 
1774. 

Although the name Australasia includes the whole of the islands 
in the Pacific, the popular idea seems to limit itself to the one large 
island comprising the two great divisions of New South "Wales and 
New Holland, now more especially known as Australia. This is not 
only the largest, but appears destined to become the most important 
island in the world. It is little more than sixty-five years since it 
was taken possession of in the name of the King of Great Britain, 
and the first colony founded. Captain Dampier, who discovered this 
island in 1688, and visited it again in 1699, gave a most repulsive 
picture of the natives. He described them as the most miserable 
r s2 
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people in the world, without houses, without clothes ; black, tall, thin, 
straight-bodied, small limbs, great heads, and heavy brows. Their 
eye-lids were always half closed to keep the flies out of their eyes, 
which were so troublesome that no fanning would drive them away 
from their faces. They had great bottle noses, pretty full lips, and 
wide mouths. The two fore teeth of their upper jaws were wanting 
in all of them, men and women, old and young; neither had they any 
beards, but were long-visaged, of a very unpleasant aspect, having no 
one graceful feature in their faces. 

Upon the recommendation of Captain Cook the British Govern- 
ment determined to found a colony of convicts in Australia ; and of 
this colony Arthur Phillips, Esq., was appointed governor. He sailed 
from Portsmouth in 1787, in the "Sirius" frigate, accompanied by 
the " Supply" tender, three store ships, and six transports, having on 
board a detachment of marines and 778 convicts, of which 220 
were women. He arrived in Botany Bay in the beginning of 1788, 
but finding it in many respects ineligible for a colony, on farther 
exploring the coast, he fixed on Port Jackson, about three leagues 
and a-half north of Cape Banks, and here the settlement was formed, 
which he called Sydney Gove. Such was the origin of the present 
important capital of New South "Wales, regarding which Lord Sydney, 
on the departure of these first colonists, exclaimed with something like 
prophetic truth, " There goes the foundation of a mighty empire !" 

The excellence of the climate, the extent and richness of the 
pasture lands, the natural resources of the country, and the geo- 
graphical advantages of its position, gradually attracted free settlers 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, and more especially perhaps 
from Scotland. These first free settlers followed a pastoral lite. 
Some colonies were founded through the instrumentafitv of public 
companies, others by the facilities enjoyed for agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits. The most important of these are Sydney and Port 
Philip, both of which bad their origin as penal settlements. The 
great increase in the number of free settlers, and the growing 
importance of the colonies as the seats of industrial enterprise, 
gradually forced upon the attention of the colonists and the home 
government the evils arising from the continuance of Australia as a 
penal settlement, and, in 1852, the British Government announced 
its determination that the transportation of convicts should cease. 

" Plenty of good land and liberty to manage their own affairs in 
their own way," were considered by Adam Smith to be "the two 
great causes of the prosperity of all new colonies." Plenty of good 
land there certainly is in Australia, but whether the colonists have 
enjoyed all the advantages from this circumstance, and from being 
permitted to manage their own affairs in their own way, which the 
great political economist would indicate as associated with them, 
seems to be a matter of doubt.* Australia is, however, essentially a 
British colony, and if, in past years, its extremely remote position, 
being upwards of 14,000 miles distant from the mother country, and 
to be reached only by sailing vessels occupying from three to four 
months on the voyage, and its comparative unimportance as only a 
penal settlement and the abode of squatters, placed it at a disad- 

* Victoria, late Australia Felix. By W. Westgarth, p. 275. 
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vantage with reference to other colonies under the British crown, it 
must be universally admitted that its great agricultural, commercial, 
and mineral resources, as well as the regularity and speed with which 
it can now be reached by steam communication, have elevated it to a 
position which bids fair to rival the most important of our colonies. 

This elevated position has been attained within the space of a 
very few years. The extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of 
the inhabitants and the trade of Australia, are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable features in its history, though its mineral resources alone 
have justly excited the wonder of the world. 

The colony of "Victoria especially has exhibited a degree of pro- 
gressive prosperity unparalleled by any colony in the history of 
ancient or modern times ; and by confining this paper to a statistical 
detail of the origin, progress, present position and future prospects of 
Victoria, a fair idea may probably be presented not only of the 
general importance but of the immense resources of our antipodean 
possessions. 

Previously to 1851, Victoria, more familiarly known as Port 
Philip, formed the southern division of New South "Wales. On being 
established as a separate colony it was honoured, by special consent, 
with the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty. It is favourably dis- 
tinguished as comprising the greatest comparative extent of available 
land of any of the other large sections of Australia, and is superior 
alike for the richness of its soil and the beauty of its landscape. A 
greater proportion of the finer soil is represented to be of volcanic 
origin. Extinct volcanos everywhere abound, the craters, in many 
instances, being clearly defined. 

The rich and extensive pasture lands of Victoria early attracted 
the attention of the inhabitants of New South "Wales and Van 
Dieman's Land, and were eagerly occupied and rapidly supplied with 
an abundance of live stock ; so much so, indeed, that what was an 
import trade in live stock in 1835 became an export trade in 1838. 
The fat stock of Port Philip has ever since maintained a pre-eminence 
in the markets of the adjoining colonies. 

The highly interesting account published by Sir Thomas Mitchell 
of his explorations, undertaken in 1836, of the district of Port Philip, 
upon which he bestowed the name of Australia Felix, soon attracted a 
steady tide of immigration from all quarters, but especially from 
Great Britain, which has rapidly increased since the discovery of its 
mineral treasures. 

The sale, re-sale, dividing and sub-dividing of allotments of land 
formed a prolific source of profit and loss, of gratification and vexation 
to immense numbers of the original settlers, as they do now in a more 
modified form to those of the present day. The Crown grants, in 
many instances, are made after lands have been sold and re-sold, and 
withheld where the best interests of the colony might be served by 
the land being freely offered for open competition. Where the 
quantity of land is comparatively inexhaustible, and the rapidly 
increasing colonists are willing and eager purchasers, it would appear 
to be the policy and interest of the Government, in colonial phrase, 
to " unlock the lands," in other words, to throw them open to public 
competition. 
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The effect of the gold discoveries in Victoria has been strikingly 
manifested in the general prosperity of the colony, the increase of its 
population, the augmentation of its live stock, the export of its pro- 
duce, the rapid advance of its commerce, but especially in respect to 
the value of the land. An allotment, whose value in 1837 was 501., 
rose in 1851 to 4,000Z., and in 1853 readily realised 15,000Z. In 
various parts of the suburbs of Melbourne the advance in the value 
of land has been in still greater proportion to this. The following 
return shows the quantity of crown land sold in 1852 : — 

Land Sales. 

Return showing the Quantity of Grown Land Sold in the Colony of Victoria, 
the Number of Purchasers, and the Amount Received for the same,during 
the Year 1852. 



Quantity of Land Sold. 


Number of Purchasers. 


Amount of Purchase-Money 
Received. 


Acres Rds. Per. 
258,144 1 7 


3,134 


£ s. d. 
701,172 7 4 



The increase of the population of this colony has more than cor- 
responded with its rapid improvement in other respects. In 1841 the 
population was little more than 11,000 ; in 1851 , at the period of its 
separation from Sydney, it had reached 80,000. Melbourne, the 
capital of the colony, was, in 1841, a small straggling town, with 
almost impassable streets, and a population of 4,500. In 1843 it 
possessed a municipal corporation, whose best endeavours were 
directed to its internal improvement. In 1851 the population had 
reached 25,000, the principal streets were in the highest state of 
repair, with broad macadamised carriage ways, open side drains, and 
kerbed footpaths. Elegant and substantial churches and public 
edifices met the eye in every direction, while many of the numerous 
shops might bear comparison with the best in some of our provincial 
towns. Since the discovery of the gold fields the population of Mel- 
bourne and its suburbs has increased, in less than two years, to 
upwards of 80,000. On the 31st December, 1852, the total popula- 
tion of the colony of Victoria was 148,627, of which 98,313 were 
males, and 50,314 females. This was exclusive of the aborigines, 
who were estimated at about 2,500. Such are the figures given in 
the official returns printed by order of the Council ; but according to 
Mr. Westgartb " the population of the colony had been more than 
doubled within the interval of one year, namely from 95,000, the 
estimated number at the end of 1851, to 200,000 at the end of the 
following year. 

Previous to the discovery of gold the staple commodity of the 
colony of Victoria was wool. The first exportation of wool took 
place in 1836, but there exists no official report of the quantity then 
exported. The quantity exported amounted in 

1837 to 175,000 lbs. weight, valued at ^14,000 

1844 „ 4,326,000 lbs. 

1848 „ 10,525,000 „ 

1852 „ 20,047,453 „ valued at ^1,062,787. 
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The importance of the trade in Australian wool may be judged of 
from the fact that the wool from this colony forms upwards of one- 
half of the whole wool now imported into Great Britain. 

In reference to its wool and the agricultural pursuits of the 
colony, the following return of the number of live stock on the 31st 
December, 1852, is not without interest : — 

Return of the Number of Live Stock teithin the Colony of Victoria on the Slst 

December, 1852. 



Horses. 


Horned Cattle. 


Pigs. 


Sheep. 


Total. 


34,021 


431,380 


8,996 


6,551,506 


7,025,903 



Another staple article of export from Australia, and which attracts 
unusual interest at the present moment, is tallow. The extremely 
low price to which stock had fallen in 1843 led to the practice, par- 
taking almost of the merit of a valuable commercial discovery, of 
boiling down the carcass for the sake of its tallow. The practice 
originated in New South "Whales. In the Sydney district cases had 
occurred of sheep having been sold at Is. a-head, and even as low as 
Id. In such a state of affairs it is not surprising that it should have 
become a grave question whether stock and stations were worth pos- 
sessing, or whether these could be managed without positive loss. 
In the Port Philip district sheep had been sold in 1843 as low as 
2s. 6d. per head with the right of station ; but the discovery of the 
tallow manufacture elevated at once the value of the sheep and the 
hopes and profits of the agriculturist. The export of tallow is an im- 
portant branch of Port Philip trade. The quantity exported 



In 1844 was 429 tons 
1848 „ 1,345 „ 
1850 „ 4,489 „ 



In 1851 was 4,223 tons 
1852 „ 1,995 „ 



It will be observed that in the two last years, and especially in 
1852, there was a considerable falling off in the export of tallow. 
This is to be attributed to the discovery of the gold fields and the 
immense increase of population, which naturally created a greater 
demand for every description of animal food. This demand will, in 
all probability, continue to increase, and it may, therefore, fairly be 
expected that the manufacture and export of tallow will gradually 
dimmish. The curing of colonial beef may, for the same reason, be 
said to have received a temporary check. The following is a return 
of the number of boiling-down establishments, the number of live 
stock slaughtered, and the quantity of tallow and lard produced from 
the same in the colony of Victoria during the year 1852 : 

Tallow and Lard. 



Number of 
Boiling-Down 
Establish- 
ments. 


Number 

of 

Sheep 

Slaughtered. 


Number 

of 

Homed Cattle 

Slaughtered. 


Tallow 
Produced. 


Number 

of 

Hogs 

Slaughtered. 


Lard 
Produced. 


1 


8,000 


600 


cwt. qrs. lbs. 
2,000 
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The depasturing of stock formed the first, and would, but for the 
discovery of its great mineral wealth, have in all probability, for a 
long series of years, continued to be the principal occupation and 
most profitable employment of the Port Philip colonists. The life of 
a squatter in a country where the climate was so salubrious, the 
scenery so varied and beautiful, and existence so entirely free from 
the harass and annoyances incident to older and more populous 
countries, naturally presented great attractions to numbers of the 
young, and even of the educated, adult members of home society. 
The importance of prosecuting other agricultural pursuits besides 
the mere depasturing of flocks gradually forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of settlers ; and some idea of the present agricultural condition 
of the colony may be gathered from the following returns : — 



Return of the Number of Acres of Zand in Cultivation, with the Produce 
thereof, in the Colony of Victoria, in the Year ending 31st March, 1853. 

Crops. 



Wheat. 


Maize. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Potatoes. 


Sown 
Grasses. 


Green 
Food for 
Cattle. 


Total 
Number 
of Acres 
in Crop. 


Acres. 
16,823 


Acres. 
1 


Acres. 
411J 


Acres. 
2,947* 


Acres. 
1,978* 


Acres. 
14.101* 


Acres. 
401| 


36,663f 



Produce. 



Wheat. 


Maize. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Potatoes. 


Hay. 


Green Food 
for Cattle. 


Bushels. 

498,704* 


Bushels. 

61 


Bushels. 
9,431 


Bushels. 
96,980 


Tons. 
4,512| 


Tons. 

21,2863 


Acres. 
401| 



Return of the Number of Acres of Land Planted with the Grapevine, with the 
Produce thereof, in the Colony of Victoria, in the Year ending the Slst 
March, 1853. 





Number of Acres. 


Produce. 






Wine. 


Brandy. 






107f 


Gallons. 
4,500 


Gallons. 
500 





In a colony where so small a quantity of produce was raised com- 
pared with the number of inhabitants, it was hardly to be expected 
that there would be any superfluity for export. The following return 
of the total quantity of grain exported from the colony of Victoria for 
the year 1852 will, therefore, not be without interest : — 
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Export of Grain, 6$c. 

and Value of Grain, $c., Exported from the Colony 
of Victoria during the Year 1852. 



Wheat. 


Maize. 


Barley, 

Oats, and 

Peas. 


Flour and 
Bread. 


Pace. 


Potatoes. 


Malt. 


Total 
Value. 


Bushels. 
25,249 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 
627 


Tons. 


Pounds. 
31,696 


Tons. 
34 


Bushels. 


£ 
12,304 



Nor is it at all a subject of wonder that the imports of grain for 
the same year should be valued at upwards of half a million, as shown 
in the following table : — 

Import of Grain, fyc. 



Wheat. 


Maize. 


Barley, 

Oats, and 

Peas. 


Flour 

and 

Bread. 


Bice. 


Potatoes. 


Malt. 


Total 

Value. 


Bushels. 
87,570 


Bushels. 
81,182 


Bushels. 
254,803 


Tons. 
23,101 


Pounds. 
969,920 


Tons. 
3,475 


Bushels. 
2,621 


£ 
564,881 



Of butter and cheese the total value exported in 1852 was 5642., 
while the total value imported was 66,8702. The imports and ex- 
ports of live stock were nearly of equal value, while the exports of 
hides and leather amounted to 10,4422., and the imports to 109,9582. 
The value of the exports of bark and timber was little more in 1852 
than 1001., while the imports of timber alone amounted to 134,7492. 
The value of the exports of salt-meat was 9,3382., while the value of 
the imports of salt and preserved provisions was 52,2802. Of oil, the 
quantity exported was little more than 2,300 gallons. 

The mineral produce and resources of Victoria constitute, per- 
haps, its greatest claim to the attention of all classes of society, and 
have obtained for it a world-wide renown. 

The discovery of gold in Victoria may be dated from the early 
part of 1851, and may be said to have owed its origin to the observa- 
tion of Mr. Hargreaves, a colonist of New South Wales, that the 
aspect of the vicinity of Bathurst resembled that of the gold regions 
of California from which he had recently returned. The quantity of 
gold exported from Victoria from August, 1851, to the 1st April, 
1852, amounted to 563,471 ounces, of which were exported 

To London 429,955 

Hamburg 3,411 

Sydney 122,584 

Hobart Town 1,483 

Adelaide 6,038 

563,471 
It has been stated by Mr. "Westgarth, late Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Melbourne, in his interesting work on the 
colony, that no material quantities of gold were discovered in Victoria 
until towards the end of September, 1851, and that a careful calcula- 
tion had enabled him to estimate the quantity produced, up to the 
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end of 1852, at 4,891,000 ounces. From the following official return 
it will be seen that of this quantity a comparatively small proportion 
had been exported up to the end of that year : — 

Export of Gold. 

Return of the Quantity and Value of Gold Exported from the Colony of 
Victoria during the Year 1852. 



Description. 


Quantity. 


Value in Pounds Sterling. 


Native Gold 


Ounces dwt. gr. 
1,988,526 10 13 


£ 
6,135,728 







Although the produce of gold in 1852 was justly considered very 
large, there appears no reason for desponding over that of 1853, or of 
hastily concluding that the yield of gold is rapidly falling off. During 
the early part of 1852 the limited number of diggers at work pro- 
cured gold by the pound weight, but now, from their increased num- 
bers, the produce is spread over a larger community, and three 
ounces are generally the extent of individual labour. During the 
first six months of 1852 the average weekly quantity was 17,000 
ounces, while in the last six months it was 68,000 ounces. In 1853 
it was 36,000 against 44,000. 

The total produce of the gold fields of Victoria for the year 1853, 
as given in the circular of Mr. Edward Khull, bullion broker at Mel- 
bourne, was 3,090,342 ounces, or 120 tons 15 cwt. 1 qr. 3 lbs. 8 ounces, 
which, valued at 75s. per ounce, would give 11,588,782Z. The result 
of 1853 is thus below that of 1852 by 48 tons ; at the same time it 
shows a produce in round numbers of about one million sterling per 
month ; and where this amount of wealth, contained in one mineral 
alone, can be extracted from the bowels of the earth in a limited dis- 
trict, at a comparatively trifling expense, the most encouraging hopes 
may be entertained of the commerce and resources of the settlement. 

The far greater proportion of the gold obtained in the colony of 
Victoria has been exported to the mother country. The following 
table, drawn up by Mr. Khull, shows the quantity and value, and the 
places to which gold was exported in 1853 : — 







Ounces. 


Value. 






1,718,318 

453,258 

202,042 

450 

25,033 

3,892 

44,758 

32,710 

10,500 

6,700 

61 


£ 

6,443,692 

1,699,717 

757,657 

1,687 

93,873 

14,595 

167,842 

121,662 

39,375 

25,120 

228 






„ Southampton.... 


















„ Singapore 
























2,497,722 


9,365,448 
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It is well known that the banks in Australia, both local and 
Anglo-Australian, have been the chief mediums through which gold 
has been remitted to Europe, and it is, therefore, interesting to know 
the nature and amount of advances made by the banks against ship- 
ments of gold. This is shown in the following table also drawn up 
by Mr. Khull. 

In this table is given (I) the price paid to diggers, which is the 
same as quoted in the Melbourne daily papers. To these quoted 
prices the broker's commission for purchasing has to be added, which 
will explain the difference between the invoice and the published 
price. In the second column the amount advanced by the banks on 
hypothecated gold is given, which shows an increase in the rate 
during the year. In column three the rate of discount appears as 
that charged for advances during the year, which have fallen from 10 
per cent, to par, and the digger has, in consequence, benefitted in a 
corresponding degree by the advance in the price of gold. The 
freight has remained at 4?%d. an ounce, but 3d. has in some cases 
been agreed upon when parties were shipping to a large extent. The 
insurance has risen from If to 1\ per cent., which had, for a time, a 
depressing effect to the extent of f. per cent. The rumours of war 
lowered it to 75s., insurance having risen to 5 per cent extra. The 
war premium has not been accepted, the shipper feeling secure as to 
the contingency. 

Prices of Gold ; Advance made hy the Banks, and Rate of Discount Charged 
on that Advance ; Freight to Great Britain, and Bate of Insurance. 



For the 
Month ending 


Price per Ounce. 


Advance. 


Discount 
per Cent. 


Freight. 


Insurance. 




s. d. S. 


d. 


*. S. 




d. 




Jan. 29 


70 3—72 


9 


40—55 


8*— n 


44 per oz. 


1 1 per cent. 


Feb. 26 


73 0—76 


6 


50—55 


5 —14 






Mar. 26 


76 0—77 





50—60 


14—1 








April 30 


77 0—74 


6 






1 






2 per cent. 


May 28 


75 6—76 


9 






1— Par. 






24 » 




76 6—77 









Par. 








July 30 


77 0—77 


6 














Aug. 27 


77 6 
















Sept. 24 


77 6—76 


6 














Oct. 29 


76 6—76 


3 






Par.— IDis. 








Nov. 26 


76 6—77 









IDis. 








Dec. 31 


77 3—75 











••- 





Among the various institutions that have profited largely from 
the discovery of the gold fields and the general prosperity of trade in 
the colony, the banks stand forth the most prominent. The rapid 
increase of wealth by the older banks, after the discovery of the gold 
fields, and the impetus thereby given to commercial enterprise, sug- 
gested the formation of several new banks, both local and Anglo- 
Australian, all of which, but especially those formed immediately 
after the discovery of the gold fields, have been more or less 
eminently successful. 

The following table shows that the position of these banks in the 
aggregate is most satisfactory : — 
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With a population of 300,000, there are 30,000 depositors, pos- 
sessing among them upwards of eight millions sterling. The con- 
trast is very striking between the amount of capital employed in the 
colony at the end of 1851 and the then number of depositors, with 
that of the year ending 1853, when capital was more extensively 
diffused. 

With the wonderful productiveness of the gold fields, and the 
great accumulation of treasure and available capital by the banks, it 
now becomes interesting to know what are the peculiar features of 
local or commercial improvement exhibited by the colony. These 
may be gleaned from the tables of the statistics of the colony for the 
year 1852, compiled and printed under the sanction and authority of 
the G-overnor, and submitted to the Council in November, 1853. 

We have already given the particulars respecting the population. 
The following tables show the extent of immigration to the colony of 
Victoria from the 1st January to 31st December, 1852. They relate 
to two different classes of emigrants ; 1st. Those who were assisted 
and arrived at the public expense ; and 2nd. Those who arrived at 
their own expense : — 

1. — Assisted Emigrants. 



From what country 
Immigrating. 


Males. 


FemaleB. 


Total. 




2,772 
3,590 
1,400 


2,577 
3,537 
1,601 


5,349 




7,127 




3,001 






Total 


7,762 


7,715 


15,477 







2. — Unassisted Emigrants. 



Prom what country 
Immigrating. 


Malea. 


Females. 


Total. 




17,348 
3,585 
1,063 
1,731 

43,383 


5,462 

1,102 

413 

230 

4,870 


22,810 




4,687 




1,476 


Other countries .... 
Australian colonies 


1,961 
48,253 


Total 


67,110 


12,077 


79,187 







It will be observed from these returns that the number of unas- 
sisted immigrants in 1852 was five times the number of the assisted ; 
that the largest proportion of the assisted were from Scotland, and 
the smallest proportion from Ireland. Of the unassisted immigrants, 
on the other hand, by far the largest proportion was from the neigh- 
bouring Australian colonies. Of those from Europe there were 
from 

England 22,810 

Scotland 4,687 

Ireland 1,476 
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The following statement of the total value of the imports into, 
and exports from, Victoria in 1852, as compared with the previous 
year, affords a very favourable indication of the rapidly advancing 
trade of that rising colony. 

Imports. 

Total imports for the year 1852 .£4,069,742 

Total imports for the year 1851 1,056,437 

Total increase 3,013,305 

Exports. 

Total exports for the year 1852 £7,451,549 

Total exports for the year 1851 1,422,909 

Total increase 6,028,640 

Of this large amount of exports, however, it is right to observe 
that nearly six-sevenths, or 6,135,7282., was composed of gold, of 
which nearly the whole was exported to Great Britain and her 
colonies. 

For the conveyance of this comparatively large amount of traffic 
a considerable number of vessels were necessarily required ; and we 
accordingly have the following returns relating to the shipping 
inwards and outwards, and to the vessels built and registered : — 

Shipping Inwards. 

Return of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered Inwards in the Colony 
of Victoria during the Year 1852. 



Prom 
Great Britain. 


From 
British Colonies. 


From 

United States. 


From 

Foreign states. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


251 


168,919 


1,364 


225,446 


13 


5,820 


29 


8,031 


1,657 


408,216 


Shipping Outwards. 


To 
Great Britain. 


To 
British Colonies. 


To South Sea 
Islands. 


To 

Foreign States. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


68 


36,936 


1,365 


286,163 


1 


222 


41 


26,975 


1,475 


350,296 


The following is the total numbers of vessels built and registered 
in 1852 :— 



Built 

Registered 



Number. 



3 

62 



Tons. 



203 

5,988 
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Of manufactories and public works, the colony, being in its 
infancy, can as yet boast of only 57. These comprise no less than 
13 breweries and 20 coach manufactories, while there are tanneries 
9, engineers' establishments 4, foundries 2, ship-building establish- 
ments 2, and boiling-down establishments 5 ; but of the latter, owing 
to the increased consumption of butcher meat, only one was at work 
in 1852. Of stone quarries there were, in the above year, 22, of 
which 14 were limestone, 6 granite, and the other 2 freestone and 
sandstone. 

It may now be of interest to inquire into the educational institu- 
tions of the colony, and the facilities afforded for secular and religious 
instruction. It is satisfactory to know that these have not been 
overlooked, but seem to have kept pace with the progress of the 
country. In the total number of 115 schools provision is made, with 
the assistance of the Government, for the education of children of all 
denominations. The following is a summary of the different schools, 
the number of scholars, the aid received from Government, and the 
amount of school fees : — 



Description. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 


Number 

of 
Scholars. 


Aid from 
Government. 


Amount Paid 

from 
School Fees. 


Total. 


Denominational . 
National 


89 

9 

17 


6,836 
533 
472 


£ s. d. 
7,148 17 4 

614 6 6 


£ s. d. 
5,403 3 2 

328 13 6 


£ *. d. 
12,552 6 

943 










Total 


115 


7,841 


7,763 3 10 


5,731 16 8 


13,495 6 



The "denominational" classes include Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, "Wesleyan, Independent, and Eree Presby- 
terian. Of these the two largest are the Church of England and the 
Eoman Catholic ; the former having 36 schools with 3,083 scholars, 
and the latter 27 schools with 1,825 scholars. The other denomina- 
tions rank as follows : — 



Presbyterian 

Wesleyan 

Independent 

Free Presbyterian 



Schools. 



Scholars. 



421 
895 
297 
315 



These "denominational" schools are under the supervision of a 
"Denominational School Board." The "national" schools are divided 
into two classes, those "within" the settled districts, and those "be- 
yond" the settled districts. The number of schools in the former case 
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is 4, and in the latter, 5. Of private schools there are 17, with 472 
scholars, but the returns relating to them are very deficient. 

The number of churches and chapels in the colony in 1852 was 
49, estimated to contain about 16,060 persons, while the number 
generally attending has been stated at 14,520. The following is the 
return as published by the Registrar- General, from which it will be 
observed that the largest number of churches are those of the 
"Wesleyans, next to whom come the Church of England : — 

Churches, Chapels, $c. 
of the Churches, Chapels, S[C, in the Colony of Victoria on the 31st 
" " " 1852. 



Denomination. 


Number of 

Churches. 


Number of Persons 

they are estimated 

to contain. 


Number generally 
Attending. 


Presbyterian Church .... 
Independent Church .... 


13 
7 

17 
3 
2 
6 
1 


3,190 
1,800 
5,000 
1,110 
480 
4,400 
80 


2,930 
1,305 
5,000 
1,010 
330 




3,845 




100 






Total 


49 


16,060 


14,520 







Notwithstanding, however, the extended means of moral and 
religious instruction possessed by its inhabitants, the amount of 
crime in a community composed of such a variety of characters from 
all countries must naturally be expected to be considerable. Prom a 
return of the Prothonotary for the colony of Victoria, the total 
number of convictions in 1852 was 471, of which 147 were for offences 
against the person, 207 offences against property, and 14 miscel- 
laneous offences. The number of executions in the same year were 
2 for the crime of murder. But although crime may be expected to 
abound in a newly organised, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
unorganised society like that of Victoria, still we are entitled to hope 
the best for a colony possessing such unparalleled sources of wealth, as 
that its revenue should be more than trebled in the course of twelve 
months. 

The total amount of revenue received into the colonial treasury 
for the year ending 30th June, 1853, was 2,451,236Z. 6*. 9d., while 
the amount for the year ending 30th June, 1852, was only 
714,679Z. 15*. 5d., showing an increase upon the year of no less 
than 1,736,556Z. 

Governor Latrobe, in his despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, 
No. 104, in allusion to the increase of the revenue for the quarter 
ended 30th June, 1853, over that of the corresponding quarter of 
1852, states that " the gross annual revenues of Victoria, calculated 
at this rate, would not fall far short of three millions and a-half 
sterling." 

As an excellent illustration of the comparative general prosperity 
of the colony from 1850 to 1852, the following table is selected from 
Mr. "Westgarth's recent work on Victoria : — 
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Colony of Victoria 


Comparative 


Summary 1850-1852. 




1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


Revenue, ordinary 


124,469 
136,852 
261,321 
744,925 
1,041,796 

555 
108,030 

+ 

2 

154,063 

75,000 


180,004* 

199,820 

379,824 

1,056,437 

1,423,909 

669 

126,411 

822,254 

180,058 

310,724 

3 

174,723 

95,000 


845,834f 


Revenue, crown 


730,967 


Total revenue 


1,576,801 




4,043,896 


Exports 


7,451,549 


Shipping inwardsff-ber.;-. 

Bank deposits — 4th quarter.... 
Circulation — ditto 
Coin and gold ditto 
Number of banks 


1,657 

408,216 

4,334, 241§ 

1,327,311 

3,034,538|| 

5 


Valuation of Melbourne] 

(annual value) j 

Population 31st December.... 


638,000 
200,000 



* Includes 24.404J. of gold revenue. 

t Includes 438,845A of gold revenue. 

t There are no bank returns for Victoria as distinct from New South Wales, 
prior to 1st July, 1851. 

§ Of this amount nearly 700.000J. is deposited by the Government. The banks 
give no interest on any deposits. 

|| Of this amount 1,129,420/. consists of gold-dust, estimated either at cost or 
valuation. 



The beneficial effects of the increasing commerce of Victoria on 
the prosperity of the neighbouring colonies, is shown by the large 
amount of shipping daily entering the port. A remarkable instance 
of the extent of that benefit is given in the return of the export 
trade from Newcastle, New South Wales, for 1853. In 1852, the 
value of the exports from Newcastle to all the Australian colonies 
was 25,980?. In 1853, the exports to the colony of Victoria alone 
amounted to 66,039?. ! 

The active pursuit of wealth in the gold-fields, and in the busy 
marts of commerce, have hitherto tended to induce a neglect of 
public works and permanently useful undertakings in the colony. 
More attention is now beginning to be devoted to these objects. On. 
the 7th of March last, aline of telegraphic communication was estab- 
lished from Williamstown, the port of Melbourne, nine miles distant 
from the city, to the custom-house and other government offices. 
By this means, the arrival of vessels, as soon as signalled in the bay, 
is instantaneously made known to the authorities and merchants in 
Melbourne. A similar line of telegraph will be forthwith extended 
to the rising town of Geelong, situated to the westward of Mel- 
bourne, and possessing a harbour much superior. 

Until recently, merchants and emigrants experienced consider- 
able loss and inconvenience from the want of warehouses for their 
goods — the scarcity and high rates of storage being among the 
greatest difficulties and disadvantages of the port. This is now 
remedied, to a great extent, by the erection of a vast number of 
large and most substantial warehouses by merchants representing all 
the chief commercial cities of Europe and America. The distance 
of Melbourne from its port, the expense of lighterage, the delay in 
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the delivery of goods, and the injury often sustained in their transit, 
are serious evils that remain to be removed. Several schemes have been 
proposed for remedying these grievances and facilitating communica- 
tion between Melbourne and Hobson's Bay. Perhaps one of the best 
of these is the proposal to have a ship canal or dock to discharge cargo 
on a wharf close to the city. In the mean time there are two railways 
in progress ; one from "Williamstown, the other from Sandridge. The 
latter will be in operation in the course of a few months. 

The city of Melbourne is extending rapidly in every direction. 
Townships spring up in localities where a short time ago there was 
not a single dwelling. Little more than twelve months since, North 
Melbourne was merely the site of a few scattered tents. Now it 
contains a population of several thousands, with comfortable resi- 
dences, shops, hotels, and schools. The mere searching for gold 
is becoming less an all-engrossing passion; and in the suburbs of 
Melbourne may now be seen something of the comforts of English 
homes — neat cottages inclosed in their own garden-grounds — cheerful 
and commodious looking villas — dwelling-houses aspiring to the 
dignity of country mansions. In truth, the sentimental and enthu- 
siastic colonist already pictures to himself the time when Melbourne, 
like London, shall be surrounded with its Chelsea, Putney, Richmond, 
Windsor, and other delightful retreats. 

It is true that the population of the colony is made up of the 
most heterogeneous masses of human beings that ever before met in 
any one locality. They are altogether unlike the enthusiastic Puritans 
who crossed the ocean singing psalms, and plunged into the depths 
of the American forests armed only with Bibles and the unsubdued 
"liberty of conscience" as their greatest of treasures. Side by side 
with the humblest emigrant, seeking employment, are here to be seen 
the most needy adventurers eager to embark in any undertaking likely 
to be attended with profitable result. Men of letters without employ- 
ment, lawyers without briefs, doctors without patients, clerks without 
offices, ruined nobles, indebted spendthrifts, bankrupt refugees, are to 
be found clustering among convicts and the sons of convicts, all at- 
tracted by one common object, the search for gold. As the attractions 
of the gold fields have led thousands of Australian convicts to break 
their fetters and escape to the "diggings," so in England thousands of 
vagabonds have committed offences that they might have the chance 
of being transported to the land of gold at the expense of the State. 
If to these varieties of character are added many shiploads of Chinese, 
and a large number of Americans, independent in manners, impatient 
of authority, we have the elements in rude conglomeration of a 
society having no other object than the violent pursuit of wealth,—- 
no otner motive than the grovelling insatiable thirst for gold, — no 
other law than the liberty of its own will. What unknown society 
or government is likely to spring from such heterogeneous elements ? 
Is it monarchical, republican, democratic, or despotic ? The elements 
which composed the foundation of ancient Borne were, perhaps, not 
more unpromising, yet they were such elements as, in the language 
of Lord Sydney looking forward to an Australian future, constituted 
" the foundation of a mighty empire !" 



